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themselres by the arLifice of their general, reduced tckihe 
desperate alternative of submitting to slavery, or obtaining 
a triumph ? 

•* If we refer for illustrations to the events of private 
]ife, the young merchant possessed of but a small patrimony 
engages with avidity in commercial concerns, and gives 
up all his soultothe acquisition of gain. Prosperity crowns 
his exertions, and pours the treasures of India at his 
feet. But the golden flood as it fills his coffers, drowns 
and smothers all his energies, which once gav<; life and 
vigour to his efforts. His desires are satisfied, and unless 
some fresh stimulus to action is presented, he becomes 
at once the prey of indolence, resigninj^ the conduct of 
his commercial pursuits into the hands either of a stranger 
or a hireling ; he bids a last farewell to the busy scenes 
of the Piroeus ; and either choosing some splendid man- 
sion in the city for his future residence, there wallows in 
luxury and debauchery, or seeking some retired corner of 
Attica, buries himself in the slothful apathy, which too 
frequently pollutes the villas of the great. As virtue then 
is the true source of felicity, and as prosperity is generally 
found fatal to active exertion, J wish you to draw the 
'conclusion.'* 

Alcibiades remained silent, while his venerable instructor 
proceeded in the argument. 

" To take one more view," said he, " of the subject, 
whether do you think the gratification of a selfish individual, 
or the good of mankind, of the prreater importance r*' 

" Beyond all question,** replied the youth, " the good 
of mankind.*' 

• And/* continued Socrates, "if these two objects be set 
in competition with each other, which should have the 
preference ?" 

" Certainly the latter," 

" Remember,** said Socrates, " what you have admit- 
ted, and recog-nising- these sentiments, turn for an exrni- 
plification of the argument to the history that ha.^ fur- 
nished us in a great measure the matter of this dialogue. 
Suppose that the prosperity of Xerxes had been uninter- 
rupted, and that he had conquered Greece ; (ma}* the i 
gods avert the omen,) his vanity would have been flattered, 
his pride fed, and every selfish desire of his heart gratified 
— but how ? By the misery of Greece. One worthless 
individual would have succeeded in the most infamous 



become extmct ; and every bond that holds society to- 
gether would be annihilate^.'* 

** Instead then," said Socrates, ** of seeking a tempoTary 
happiness from the intoxicating draughts of prosperity 
seek that tnie and lasting- felicity of which virtue is the 
onlv source" 



THE GERMAN WALTZER. 
Sir — The observations on waltzing, in the 65th Num- 
ber, Second Volume, of your amusin^j Penny Journal, 
encourage me to detail the event that has made me an old 
bachelor. In 180(j I was in love with a fair creature, who 
seemed to be all my fond heart could wiah, and I flattered 
myself that I possessed her affection. Although her re- 
serve had never permitted her to bid me hope, still, from 
the graciousness with which she listened to mv suit, and 
the evident pleasure that her countenance expressed at 
my approach, I ventured to open my mind to Mr?. Baker, 
the mother of my mistress, who gave me the most favour- 
able answer, and assured me that modesty alone prevented 
my Margaret from person ally avowing to me her 
predilection in my fiivour. My mother, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to settle the nuptial preliminaries with Mr?. Baker. 
My fortune was much more than Margaret was entitled 
to expect ; as love turned the scale, I rejoiced that I 
could prove my disfnterestednesf. Full of the most de- 
lightful anticipations, I went to Dublin, to give directiorss 
to my solicitor concerning the settlements j on my partin;^ 
with Margaret, she would not even allow me to take her 
hand, though, sweetly smiling, she whimpered her consent 
that it should become mine on my return ; this maidenly 
resen-e charmed me still more. Tired by the legal delays, 
I retuined to my residence before the settlements were 
completed. So anxious was I to see her I loved, that I 
proposed to visit Mr?. Baker the day oi my return: she 
lived in a town about ten miles from Ehnville; my abode. 
*' You will meet Margaret at the ijall this evening, 
diaries." said my mother ; *** I think as I propose going 
there you may delay your visit for a few hours/* 

I agreed. We set off for F after dinner, and, from 

j some delay on the road, did not arrive till past nine 
i o'clock. "Let us drive to Mrs. Baker's," said I, as we 
; entered the town. 

i '* O, no, Charles, it is too late, she is certaisly gone to 
I the ball." ' 

designs ; while millions of the human race were hurled ,; a But suppose she did not ^o there, I shall be so much 
into the abysses of adversity and woe. Look through the t iQ^rrcr without seeing Mar<»aret.'* 

world, and see the connexion that exists between the dif- | ^r'w^elljlet us asklit the assembly room as we pas?.** 
ferent members of society. Like the several parts of the j Accordimzly we proceeded there, the strains of a fine 
body, to each of them the fates have allotted some parti- 1 military band were soon audible; the room was briniantlv 
cular office to fulfil, some particular sphere in which to j lighted, and the street seemed illuminated from the lamps 
move. If one member were allowed to absorb the mois- \^ t^g ball room : mv heart began to beat violently at the 



tare and engross the nourishment which should strengthen 
another, the body would become monstrous ; and if this 
were to continue for^any length of time, the whole corpo- 
ral system would be disorganised. The same appears to 
me precisely applicable to the relation which the indivi- 
duals of society bear to each other. The desires of one, 
thwart the wishes of a second ; and the desires of the 
second will be found to run counter to the wishes of a 
third. If uninterrupted prosperity were to attend the 
])lans of the ambitious man, what could you expect but 
that destruction and death would devastate the globe? — 
If uninterrupted prosperity were to crown the sordid pur- 
suits of the covetous, in what caves should the helpless 
widow, the unfriended orphan hide their devoted heads ? 
If uninterrupted prosperity were to smile upon the malig- 
nant devices of the envious, the infamous stratagems of 
the debauched, the deep laid schemes of the unjust — 
where could we provide an asylum for virtue, or a refuge 
for chastity, or a sanctuary for justice ? Explain ? But 
were the gods- to grant prosperity to all ; the flood gates 
of misery would be opened, and the world deluged with 
blood; Anarchy, worse than primaeval, would destroy the 
noblest works of Deity, and the reign of chaos recom- 
mence with tenfold horrors." 

** You have convinced me,** cried Alcibiades ; " I am 
ashamed of^my rash exclamation; I see that were the 
gods to grant what I mnrmured against them for denying, 
the spark of virtue that lingers in the human goul would 



anticipated meeting. 

"Margaret will be surprised to sec me,'' I said. 

*' Certainly, I fancy her reserve will be overcome by 
the pleasure she will feel,** observed my mother, laughing. 

The carriage stopped ; I asked an attendant whether 
Mrs. Baker's family were at the ball. 

** That they are,' Sir, and all the world with them — a 
power of company there, sure enough, as ever vou 
see.*' 

"VVe alighted, made our way through the crowd on tho 
staircase, and entered the ball room, the centre o^ which 
was occupied by the military beaux, in full waltz with 
their partners, and every form and chair engaged by 
lookers-on at the strange movements. 

** What on earth is this ?" I asked, as our progress was 
impeded, my head too begimiing to reel with the whirl- 
ing of the waltzers. 

** 0, the troops have been exchanged for Germans since 
you went to Dublin, and thii is the waltz," said my 
mother. 

At this moment Mr. Bolton, an old friend of ours, 
joined us—" Is this Franklin ?*' he asked, surprised at my 
unexpected appearance. *' Well, you are come back to 
see strange sights — very fin^ work this is—I'd rather see 
my girls dead than making such a scandalous exhibi- 
tion." 

" 0, fie, Mr. Bolton," said a lady who had just ceased 
attempting to walu, " it is a very pretty dance;* 
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** 1 dare aiiy you think so," he returned, " but I hope 
the^e foreign dances may never take root here, we are 
bad enon<»h without then)/' 
** The Gefman ladies are very graceful," said Mrs. Bolton. 

" Yeflj'' returned her spouse, " they really twirJ about 
gracefully, which our countrywomen never can do; and 
the Germans only look on these frisks and embraces as 
their national dancCy but the case is very different with our 
Irish lasses." 

•' I vow,'" said another gentleman, who jumped off the 
form on which he had been standing, " it is a great sight 
to see Miss Baker waltzing with Baron Knyphausen/' 

As I stood, confounded and puzzled, my Margaret 
whisked past in the arms of the German. The sight left 
iTty eyes— I staggered to the wall. My motlier was greatly 
shocked—" Cliarles, you must desire Margaret not to 
waltz ; it is very strange she could tliink of doing so, but 
I ni sure she did not expect to see you here." 

1 groaned — " Oh ! Margaret, Margaret, that I thought 
wise as fair."" 

Witli great difficulty my mother prevailed on me to 
remain and speak to my lost love ; accordingly I made 



way to her, just as her partner had waltzed her to a scat 
and softly uttering, "I tank," with a graceful bow, and 
his hand on his heart, he retired ; her eyes followed iiim. 
I spoke to her — she answered evidently pre-occupied by 
him, and expressed neither surprise nor pleasure at my 
sudden return ; her mother saw by my countenance that 
there was something amiss, and interposed with a profu- 
sion of civility to me, and various conciliatory whispers to 
Margaret — but the charm was dissolved — the mischief 
was done— I was not such an absolute fool as to marry 
one wiio would permit such familiarities. How Baron 
Knyphausen made love could only puzzle those that 
knew not love was an universal language. His Engiiih 
was confined to ** I tank," and Margaret's German to 
understanding Mela was her name in it Her lover was 
soon called away to sterner scenes, and fell in an engage- 
ment shortly after he went to Spain. Again Margaret 
sweetly beamed her most gracious looks on me, and her 
pjirents made many pressing offers for a renewal of my 
suit, but I declined firmly ; and since that period the fair 
sev have never made any impressior. on your humble 
servant, An Old Bacheloh. 
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RIDES THROUGH THE COUNTY OF CORK. 

Ar»u)ng the most picturesque districts in the south of 
Ireland, may be reckoned the line of country between 
Innishannon anrl Dunmanway. The distance between 
these two towns is seventeen miles ; and seldom does the 
traveller pas? through more diversified nnd beautiful 
scenery. Leaving Innishannon, the road winds for nearly 
three miles through hills, thickly covered with well-grown 
timber; sometimes sloping to the river's edge in graceful 
beauty, and sometimes rising abruptly into sleep, bold 
rocks, to the height of several hundred feet. Half way 
between Innishannon and Bandon, is the ivied ruin of 
Dundannion castle, seated on the v/ater's edge, at the 
jfoint where two romantic glens unite. Two miles far- 
ther to the west, is tlie to\Yn of Bandon, anciently re- 
itowncd for its exclusive motto, It sjoiv contains nume- 



rous sects of Dissenters, in addition to a large stock of 
Catholic and Protestant inhabitants ; the social inter- 
course of all is characterized by christian harmony. All 
traces of old feuds are nearly obliterated, Bandon has 
sufiered severely from the decay of the linen trade. It is 
the fashion in some places to speak of its growing pros- 
perity ; but the silent loom, the deserted dweUing and the 
monstrous mass of mendicancy in the streets, are melan- 
choly proofs to the reverse. To the v,rest of Bandon is 
the earl of Bandon's magnificent domain. Castle Ber- 
nard, which occupies both sides of an extensive valley. A 
noble forest of oaks, the growth of ages, stretches its 
hoary length along the glen for an extent of nearly two 
miles, and the trees often mingle their broad boughs 
aero s the i*apid, broken current of tlic Bandon river.— 
Anfiiictothe south of thi* 4omainau exquisitely beautiful 



